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Henderson Fights 
Gambling 


"The story below shows what Christians 
do to clean up gambling and vice in their 
mmunities when the churches furnish the 
essary leadership and that law-abiding 
Wizens will rush to their support if given 
chance. Henderson, Kentucky and_ its 
ighbor, Evansville, Indiana, on opposite 
es of the Ohio River in southwestern Indi- 
ka and northwestern Kentucky have long 
ren the rendezvous for gamblers from 
ticago and other cities. At our request 
sarles E. Dietze, minister of First Christian 
‘urch of Henderson and prime mover in the 
‘an-up campaign has written the following.) 


Henderson, Kentucky, across the Ohio 
“ver from Evansville, Indiana, has re- 
mtly been in the news because of the 
‘orts of aroused citizens to break up 
eranized gambling interests which have 
led the community for thirty years. 
On September 17, Robert L. Burdon, 
. Burdon, William H. Morgan and 
aarles E. Dietze presented Circuit 
madge Marlin L. Blackwell 57 affidavits 
arging gambling and illegal liquor 
les in 30 taverns in the city and county. 
don’s father was slain by the local 
king of gambling’”’ a few years ago 
hen Burdon was in the army. The 
Sse was never brought to trial. Morgan 
ined in the fight because he ‘‘didn’t 
cant his children to grow up in an en- 
ronment that gets so many people in 
ouble.’’ Dietze, pastor of First Chris- 
san Church and president of the Hend- 
*son County Ministerial Association, 
ded these men because he saw their 
orts as a means of accomplishing what 
rad been tried unsuccessfully several 
mes before. 

~The publishing of the information con- 
ained in the affidavits so aroused the 
community that a grand jury which had 
=veral known gamblers on it was com- 
-elled to return 39 indictments charging 
he permitting of gambling on the prem- 
ses. Although these are only misde- 
4eanor indictments, they are more than 
ny other grand jury has brought in 
»efore. 

The Ministerial Association led in the 
‘ormation of a Henderson County Good 
tovernment League, which has taken 
wer the fight. The League employed 
fesse K. Lewis, a Lexington, Kentucky 
ittorney well-known for his fighting vice. 
[wo members of the League took peti- 
jons to Governor Lawrence Wetherby 
‘alling upon him to oust the sheriff. In 
1 campaign speech in Henderson the 
yovernor promised quick action. Weth- 
srby chose former Judge W. H. Rees to 
near the case in Henderson on November 
19. The League wired the Alcoholic 
Control Board for an investigation which 
's now in process. Some taverns have 
ilready lost their licenses. 

; (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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Military Indoctrination 
In Our School? 


High school principals, superintend- 
ents of public education, parents, 
pastors, Sunday school superintendents, 
religious educators, civic minded citizens, 
in fact just about everybody, should 
read with deep concern the article in the 
October issue of Coronet entitled, ‘‘Class- 
room Movies for Tomorrow’s Draftees.’’ 
The article describes a series of fourteen 
motion picture films dreamed up by 
Coronet Films, a subsidiary of the maga- 
zine, with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, designed for use as the 
basis of a semester’s course in high school. 
It can be taken for granted that films will 
reach a high standard insofar as techni- 
eal excellence is concerned. The assign- 
ment of two military men to cooperate in 
production guarantees that they will be 
satisfactory to military authorities. 

But what about parents and educators, 
those who are responsible for the guid- 
ance of the young? Those who have seen 
previews of the first three of these films, 
the only ones ready at this writing, are 
violently opposed to the basic philosophy 
on which the films are based. 

The character of the films and sort of 
teaching they provide is vitally impor- 
tant, but even more important is the 
question whether our high schools are to 
be used for purposes of military indoc- 
trination. This tendency has already. 
proceeded too far with the establishment 
of ROTC units on the high school level. 
To set up a full semester course in prep- 
aration for military service is a long, 
long step toward the use of our public 
schools for purposes of military indoc- 
trination. It also marks another step 
toward the military domination of our 
total national life in disregard of the 
civilian nature of our government. In- 
filuential members of Congress are com- 
plaining of the arrogance of the 
Pentagon and the habit of military 
officials to refuse, under the plea of ‘‘to 
secret information,’’ to reveal how funds 
are spent and the specific purposes for 
which additional appropriations are re- 
quested. In the session of Congress just 
closed they succeeded, over violent pro- 
test from the country, in lowering the 
age limit of draftees to 18 years. Now 
they propose to go into high school class- 
rooms and begin the indoctrination 
process on the tender minds of 15, 16 
and 17 years-old. The time to stop it 1s 
now. Write to Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 65 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
IMinois and ask for the privilege of re- 
viewing ‘‘Are You Ready For Service ?”’ 
and then make up your own mind. J.A.C. 


Kurope’s Economic 
Dilemma 


The Atlantic Council, now holding its 
eighth meeting in Rome, must come to 
grips with the thorniest problem it has 
yet faced; namely, the threatened eco- 
nomic collapse of its chief European 
members under the weight of the pressure 
of rearmament. 

The Council consists of the member 
states of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) and is probably the 
most formidable military alliance of all 
history. ‘he issue of conflict between 
‘‘butter’’ and ‘*‘bullets’’ arose at the first 
meeting of the Council more than two 
years ago, when the initial reports of the 
military experts and those of the eco- 
nomic specialists were laid before it. 
It was obvious that what the military 
experts claimed as imperative equipment 
for what is now General Hisenhower’s 
command (SHAPE) could not possibly 
be provided by the member states within 
the economic ability of these states. In 
such a situation the conventional way 
out was taken. The Council appointed 
a committee and adjourned. 

The Council assembled for the seventh 
time in Ottawa, Canada, in mid-Septem- 
ber. Anne O’Hare McCormick of the 
New York Times (Nov. 2) summed up 
the results of this meeting in these words: 
‘At Ottawa it was made apparent that 
the military requirements laid down by 
SHAPE exceed the economic capacity of 
the Atlantic partners unless cuts were 
made in living standards that will en- 
danger the present Governments.’’ 

This time the Council appointed two 
committees, irreverently nick-named re- 
spectively ‘‘The Twelve Apostles’’ and 
‘‘he Three Wise Men,’’ the former be- 
ing a new high level committee composed 
of one representative each of the twelve 
Atlantic Pact nations, and the latter be- 
ing its executive bureau of the Big 
Three—the United States, Britain and 
France. This Balance Sheet Committee, 
as it is properly known under the chair- 
manship of Averill Harriman, was 
charged to measure economic capacities 
of the NATO countries against military 
demands of SHAPE and report to the 
Rome meeting of the Council. 

This background should help one un- 
derstand the plethora of news stories and 
interpretations in the past several weeks 
carrying the alarum that Britain and 
France, and to a leeser degree the other 
European members of NATO, cannot 
sustain the present pace in rearming and 
keep economically solvent. Reporting 
the Ottawa conference the N.Y. Times 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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Are Catholic Priests Spies? 


Let us say immediately that while we 
do not know the nature of the intimate 
relations sustained by Catholic priests 
and the higher clergy to the Vatican, we 
do not believe that they are expected to 
commit acts of treason against their own 
governments. 

But it will be surprising if President 
Truman’s statement that U.S. diplomatic 
representation to the Vatican is neces- 
sary to secure information to aid in the 
world-wide fight against Communism is 
not seized on by Communists to support 
their claims that Catholic prelates in 
various Communist lands have been 
quilty of this very thing. The charge 
of treason, spying and disloyalty has 
been either explicit or implicit in every 
case where Catholic clergy have been 
under fire in Communist lands. Com- 
munists regard any loyalty above that 
accorded to the state as treason, whether 
it be the loyalty of Catholics to the pope 
or of Protestants to Jesus Christ and 
the kingdom of God. The single dif- 
ference is that the supreme loyalty pro- 
fessed by Protestants is not expressed 
through an earthly head who claims 
temporal power, while that of Catho- 
lies is. 

It is precisely this vulnerable point on 
which President Truman has unwittingly 
focused the spotlight of public attention. 
If the pope is going to take seriously 
his pretensions to temporal power — and 
reports from Vatican City that both a 
sea fleet and an air force are projected 
indicates that he is — then the question 
naturally arises as to the status of Cath- 
ole priests throughout the world. Are 
they to be regarded as agents of a ‘‘for- 
eign government,’’ despite citizenship in 
their native countries? Or is their alle- 
giance to the pope limited solely to 
matters spiritual? If so, in our sort of 
a world, who decides what is temporal 
and what is spiriutal? For example, is 
the struggle against Communism a spirit- 
val or a temporal conflict? And when 
the pope forbids priests and higher 
clergy to hold membership in the Rotary 
Club. Is that a temporal or a spiritual 
order? The further we go the more 
confused the issue becomes. The pope 
cannot claim world-wide authority as the 
head of a church and at the same time 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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Washington Round-Up 


Vatican Tempest: Congressional ap- 
proval of Gen. Mark Clark to be Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican appears unlikely, as 
power Senate Jeaders lined up against 
the appointment. Sen. Tom Connally, 
(D. Tex.), chairman of the Foreign Rel- 
ations Committee has angrily denounced 
the move. He said flatly that he will 
block the confirmation which must go 
through his committee. Supporting Sen- 
ator Connally, is Sen. Alexander Smith, 
(D. N.J.), powerful minority committee 
member who has declared himself against 
the President’s action. Senator Connally 
will have most of the State of Texas 
back of him in his fight against the Vati- 
can appointment. Texas generally holds 
Gen. Clark responsible for the Rapido 
River tragedy in Italy during World 
War II when the 36th division from the 
Lone Star State suffered heavy battle 
casualties. Connally’s opposition, how- 
ever, does not automatically guarantee 
that Congress will defeat the measure. 


Capital Opinion: Observers here are 
saying that the full scale debate on Cath- 
olic political ambitions will have whole- 
some effect. It will mean a full airing 
of Catholic action previously unreported 
in the press. A stinging political defeat 
will put succeeding Administrations in 
a position to withstand Catholic pressure. 
If the Vatican appointment is decisively 
beaten politicians hereafter will be able 
to point to strong public opinion on this 
type of action. 


Hearing: House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees will hold hearings 
to determine whether General Clark 
should be exempted from the 1870 law 
which bars military men from holding 
such civilian offices. If exemption is 
granted, then the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of which Senator Conn- 
ally is chairman, will consider the Vati- 
can appointment. Then the confirmation 
goes to the full Senate for a vote. In re- 
cent years General George Marshall is the 
only military man to receive exemption 
for civilian duty. It should be kept in 
mind that the President has also asked 
for legislation establishing permanent 
diplomatic representation to the Vatican. 
This issue is separate from the confirma- 
tion of General Clark. 


UMT Again: The alert and aggres- 
sive publicity section of the Defense De- 
partment again has turned loose its full 
resources to secure enactment of Univer- 
sal Military Training. Generals Lawton 
Collins, and Omar Bradley, in recent 
speeches, fired the opening blasts in the 
Department’s propaganda war on the 
strong UMT opposition in Congress. 


Wooing the Churches: Conscious of 
the church UMT opposition, the Armed 
Services are strengthening the religious 
life in all its branches. The Navy re- 
cently outlined a 4-point program 
requesting chaplains to cooperate with 
local churches to provide religious 
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programs for Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel. Similar programs for the 
Army will probably be announced before | 
Congress meets to study the UMT | 
proposal. 


Commission Plan: The National Se- 
curity Training Commission, approved 
by the recent Congress, submitted a | 
UMT plan for action by Congress. Con- 
egress must vote to accept or reject the 
Commission plan. The plan drafts all | 
young men of 18 for 6 months, followed 
by 71% years of reserve status. Although 
the men are trained by army personnel, 
they are not considered part of the armed 
forces. Trainees are to be paid $30 2 
month, receive insurance benefits, but 
no GI education rights or health benefits’ 
following discharge. Exemption is per- 
mitted on mental and physical grounds, 
but there is no occupational deferment. 
Students enter the service after high 
school (or 20th birthday), or at the end 
of current college year. 


Conscientious objectors may be draf- 
ted under the Plan for 6 months of 
service in non-army jobs in the interests 
‘fof national health, safety, and wel- 
fare.’’ This provision is identical with— 
the present draft Act. The Commission 
aims to draft 60,000 men the first yea 
and 80,000 annually when the plan is 
fully established. Cost of UMT will be 
$4 billion the first year and $2 billion, 
thereafter. 


No UMT Need Now: Congressional 
UMT foes will point out that the Plan 
can not be implemented in the foreseeable 
future. They will ask why vote on per- 
manent conscription now, when there is 
a draft law providing the Services with 
men in adequate numbers? Length of 
service will also be attacked. In view 
of previous estimates by the Armed 
Services of training requirements for 
modern war, the six month proposal will 
be labeled a dishonest estimate designed 
te win votes. 

UMT Hearings: The Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee headed by Sen, 
Lyndon Johnson, (D. Tex.) will prob- 
ably hold hearings on UMT in January, 
1952. House hearings will start soon 
thereafter, with Rep. Carl Vinson, 
(D. Ga.), as chairman. Strongest op- 
position to UMT is expected in the House 
where Rep. Dewey Short (R. Mo.), rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, heads the 
fight against conscription on principle. 4 


Where Thy Heart Is: The cost of war 
rose substantially during the past year, 
and in fiscal year 1952 the federal gov- 
ernment will spend $62.3 billion on past, 
present, and future wars. This repres- 
ents 83 percent of scheduled federal 
budget expenditures of $71.6 billion. Of 
the total war costs next year, $41.4 bil- 
lion is for the military services, and the 
rest for foreign arms shipments, interest 
on the debt, and veterans’ benefits. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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On Social Frontiers 


‘Catholics Back Co-ops. The National 
‘thohe Rural Life Conference in 
ssion at Boston in late October went 
record in support of cooperatives 
4s a legitimate form of economie activ- 
*? when organized on democractic 
res. The Conference expressed regret 
er the confusion that has arisen 
prough misunderstanding by some critics 
cooperatives, as well the use of the 
‘operative label by organization and 
‘terprises which are not truly such. 
t is important,’’ said the statement, 
shat the value of purchasing distribu- 
bon cooperatives serving farmer families 
recognized and that such cooperatives 
encouraged, since they make it possible 
cr small farm enterprises to compete 
the market and thus strengthen their 
onomic position.’’ It also recommended 
nation-wide survey of the social 
wlicies of cooperatives. 
: = * * 


Taft-Hartley Law Revised. The first 
ange in the controversial Taft-Hartley 
w bitterly opposed by union labor went 
to effect when President Truman 
eened a bill on Oct. 22, permitting em- 
oyers and unions to write a union shop 
wreement without polling employes 
forehand where the union is the legit- 
ate bargaining agent and has filed 
we required financial reports and non- 
ommunist affidavits. 
* % * 


Senator Hits Name - Calling. Sen. 
ames A. Duff (R. Pa.), one of the 
incipal backers of General Eisenhower, 

a New York speech on Oct. 24, de- 
unced what he ealled ‘‘name-calling, 
mtense personal and selfish rivalries and 
ate-mongering,’’ declaring that such 
mduct can bring tragedy to America, 
Ss it has to every nation where it flour- 
shed. While he did not mention Senator 
McCarthy (R. Wis.) by name, the rebuke 
as widely taken as a move on the part 
+ supporters of General ‘‘Ike’’ to dis- 
neciate themselves from any tinge of 
‘McCarthyism.”’ 


* * * 


Gamblers Exploit Soldiers. City and 
tate officials finally cracked down on 
-amblers at Biloxi, Miss., after com- 
laints brought about an investigation 
4y a Senate Preparedness subcommittee 
eaded by Sen. Lester C. Hunt (D. 
Wyo.). Testimony reported in the New 
York Times indicates that city officials 
nad collected $12.50 per month ‘‘dis- 
srderly conduct fines’’ on slot machines 
and used the money for the municipal 
pudget. Admitting that they had failed 
0 enforce anti-gambling laws in Biloxi 
‘because we know all these gamblers, 
jave known them since they were kids, 
.. “It just didn’t seem to me that it 
was breaking the law,’’ said the chief 
xf police. The Keesler Air Force Base, 
rearby, has a $4,000,000 a month pay- 
-oll and it is estimated that gamblers 
-ake $500,000 a month from the soldiers. 
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Refugees By The Dozen! 


R-r-r-r-i-n-g! went the telephone. 
**This is Church World Service in New 
York, a ship will be here on October 4 
with 700 Volksdeutsche refugees aboard. 
Tlow many can you find homes for?’’ 


Suppose you had that problem dumped 
in your lap, just like that. That is 


‘exactly what happened to Mrs. Ruth 


Milner, national director in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare on September 27. 

Well, the Department had accepted 
responsibility for finding homes for 100 
families, but had expected them to come 
in groups of twos and threes and fours. 
Mrs. Milner had been for some time 
lining up sponsors, so she shifted from 
‘‘neutral’’ into ‘‘high’’ and got on the 
long distance telephone to interview 
people who had agreed to accept fam- 
ilies. But in a number of cases the 
leng delay in getting action, changes in 
job situations, inability to provide hous- 
ing, and the like, made it impossible to 
earry through, though some 15 sponsors 
were ready and their families were sent 
to them directly from New York. Then 
she got in touch with the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, a number of county agricultural 
agents, CROP representatives, ministers, 
and with the aid of radio stations WIRE 
(Indianapolis) and WBAA _ (Purdue 
University), 88 families were placed. 

Mrs. Milner reports that interesting 
letters and telephone calls are being re- 
ceived from sponsors. One said, ‘‘My 
husband and I were deeply touched when 
Pauline and her son, thinking they were 
alone, patted the stairway door and 
murmured, ‘Vee... are... home!’ ”’ 
Another woman, a widow who operates 
a 640-acre Indiana dairy farm, called by 
telephone to say, ‘‘I’m almost afraid to 
tell you, because I can scarcely believe 
that it is true — Walter is a wonderful 
dairyman — he knows cattle, is intelli- 
gent, careful and clean about the barns— 
already the cows are quieter and easier 
to handle. He is the perfect answer to 
my dream of a dairyman.’’ And Walter, 
standing on the porch of his new Indiana 
home and looking out across the fields 
and the modern dairy barns, said, ‘‘ This 
is paradise for me!’’ Another sponsor, 
a dignified and semi-retired farmer, was 
worried as to whether 22-year-old Heinz 
would be a smoker — he was afraid of 
fire around the barns. And the joyous 
handelasp when upon arrival he learned 
through an interpreter that Heinz does 
not smoke! One couple, 21 and 22 years 
old, with tiny daughters one year and 
two-and-a-half months, flown from Hu- 
rope to New York, landed with no spon- 
sor —- many people do not want families 
with tiny children. Then came a letter 
from a tired and anxious widow, who 
having reared seven children of her own 
and had worn herself out caring for 
‘‘welfare’’ children, asked for a family 
for her farm. She was told about the 
plight of Heinrich and Christel Greis. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


UCMS Trustees Oppose 


Vatican Envoy 


At the regular bi-monthly meeting of 
the board of trutees of The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society in Indianapolis 
on November 20-21 the following re- 
solution was adopted relative to the 
establishment of diplomatic representa- 
tion to the Vatican 

The board of trustees of The United 
Christian Missionary Society, a board of 
foreign and home missions and Christian 
education of the Disciples of Christ, in 
conformity with the official actions of 
numerous assembles of the International 
Convention, and expressing what is the 
conviction of more than 1,800,000 Dis- 
ciples of Christ throughout the United 
States, hereby express our vigorous op- 
position to the proposal to establish dip- 
lomatiec representation to the State of 
Vatican City or to the pope as head of 
the Roman Catholic Church. We hold 
that such action would be a violation of 
the traditional American policy of 
separation of Church and State and 
would give preferential treatment by 
our government to a religious communion. 
We direct that this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States and to all members of the Con- 
gress. We further direct the department 
of social welfare to advise the members 
oi our churches of this action in similar 
expressions of disapproval. 


German Student Excels 


Among the German and Austrian high 
school students placed in American 
homes by the Department of Social Wel- 
fare for year of high school study and 
family living in the United States is 
Frank Theubert, of Ingolstadt, Bavaria, 
who is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Cole, of Attica, Ind. He was enrolled 
in high school, but it quickly became ap- 
parent that his education had advanced 
considerably beyond even the senior class 
and beyond that of some of his teachers. 
Confronted by what could have easily 
been a frustrating situation for all con- 
cerned, Mr. Cole took Frank to nearby 
Purdue University, where he was given 
a comprehensive orientation test and was 
found to rank with the upper five per- 
cent of the sophomore class. Not being 
a ctizen of Indiana he was not entitled 
to the nominal tuition, so Mr. Cole glad- 
iy paid the $600 tuition required. Prof. 
Beatty, a member of the faculty under 
whom Frank is taking work, and Mrs. 
Beatty were so impressed with Frank 
that they invited him to live in their 
home during the school week. He goes 
‘home’ to the Cole farm on week-ends. 
This situation is not contemplated in the 
program of the Department of State 
under which these German students come 
to the United States, but thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Cole and the interest 
of Prof. and Mrs. Beatty what would 
have been an otherwise frustrating ex- 


He i t happily. 
perience has worked out happily rer, 
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Hurope’s ... (Cont'd. from P. 1, Col. 8) 
(Sept. 23) stated, ‘“‘There was a wide- 
spread feeling that the U. S. had been 
pushing too hard and too fast on rearma- 
ment without considering whether its 
partners could stand the pace.”’ But it 
also reported that General Hisenhower 
was ‘‘deeply disturbed by the failure of 
some Treaty members to push their arma- 
ment programs more vigorously,’ and 
that he wants a thirty-three per cent 1n- 
erease in the military production of 
BHurope during 1952. Harold Callender 
of the N.Y. Zimes reporting from Paris 
on the progress of the Harriman Commit- 
tee (Nov. 10) states that the French 
contend ‘‘they will be unable to finance 
any defense production from their own 
resources’’ in 1952, due to the drain of 
the Indochina war on their military 
power. 

The gap in the French balance of pay- 
ments is running about $600 millions 
per year. 

The situation in Britain is even more 
acute. In his initial speech the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under the new 
government, R. A. Butler, bluntly told 
the world, and especially his own people, 
that Britain faces the real danger of ‘‘the 
collapse of our whole economy.’’ This 
is clear enough when one is aware that 
Britain is now spending $1.4 to $1.6 bil- 
lions more per year than she is produc- 
ing. Yet she is producing more by half 
than she was before the war. The Chan- 
cellor warned that she must produce 
much more and consume much less or 
the whole nation would be cold, idle and 
broke. 

The expenditure for armament is the 
single basic cause of this difficulty, though 
there are several factors that aggravate 
the situation. If these could be overcome 
the burden of armaments might be car- 
ried without plunging all Europe back 
into economic and political chaos. But 
each of these, with one exception, per- 
haps, is so essentially related to the arma- 
ment program that its depressing effect 
can scareely, if at all, be remedied. Ac- 
cording to Michael Hoffman, economic 
special correspondent of the N.Y. Times 
(Noy. 11), the first of these is an inade- 
quate production of coal, a second is the 
inflation of the U. S. dollar, and a third 
is the economic barriers created by the 
political patchwork quilt that is Europe. 

There would seem to be four possible 
courses to follow: (1) New and addition- 
al money from the United States. Some 
of this can be provided through increase 
of U. S. purchases, especially of arms, 
from Europe, but most of it must come 
from loans or grants. To these sugges- 
tions key members of the Congress have 
thus far turned a very cold shoulder. 

(2) Increased production by the Eu- 
ropean peoples. But there is small prom- 
ise of a significant increase here, since 
production is now about as high as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

(3) Further cuts in the standards of 
living. This is physically possible but 
exceedingly dangerous politically, for the 
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DPF Executive Committee 


President James A. Lollis has called 
the executive committee of the Disciples 
Peace Fellowship to meet in Indianapolis 
on December 20-21. The sessions will be 
held at Missions Building, 222 So. Dow- 
ney Ave. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will meet in executive committee 
sessions all day on December 20, and 
that on the evening of the 20th and the 
following day open sessions will be held 
with members living in and near Indi- 
anapolis and others who have expressed 
a desire for such a gathering. 

The executive committee will review 
the work of the Fellowship, its relation 
to the F. O. R. and other peace fellow- 
ships, and will plan an aggressive pro- 
sram of peace education and action for 
the ensuing year. Attention will also 
be given to plans for a meeting of the 
Disciples Peace Fellowship at the Inter- 
national Convention in Chicago May 19- 
25, 1952, and for more adequate support 
of the NSBRO by Disciples of Christ. 


Are Priests . (cont'd. from P. 2, Col. 1) 


exercise authority as the head of a tem- 
poral power without stating clearly and 
unequivocally that his claims to temporal 
authority are limited to his 108 acres and 
cne thousand subjects (in which case he 
would seem to have little need for a navy 
and an air fleet!), and defining the na- 
ture of the fealty which Catholics owe to 
him as head of the Church. Tek.c 


Round-Up . . (cont'd. from P. 2, Col. 3) 

Education, labor, housing, health and 
welfare account for only $3.3 billion of 
government expenses in 1952. The re- 
maining $6.9 billion will be spent by the 
Agriculture, Commerce, and _ Interior 
Departments for general government 
expenses. Only the military services re- 
ceived an increase in their 1952 appro- 
priations from $21.0 billion in 1951 to 
$41.4 in 1952. Most non-military govern- 
ment expenses were cut back sharply as 
Congress gave the Armed Services carte 
blanche authority to rearm. 


stability of most NATO countries would 
be badly shaken by cold, hunger and dis- 
ease. 

(4) Reduction of pressure for arma- 
ment. There are clear indications that 
Eisenhower may have to settle for 30 
divisions in Europe rather than the 90 
he has asked for. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
ail four remedies will be applied in 
greater or lesser degree. There is never- 
theless a real danger that the Soviet will 
win this race for Hurope—not by failure 
of the West to produce adequate military 
strength but by its great success in doing 
so. One French diplomat has recently 
been quoted as saying, ‘‘ With you Amer- 
icans the big problem is the immediate 
threat of Russia to our collective sécur- 
ity. With us the big problem is the\im- 
mediate threat to our standards of liv- 
ing... Communist aggression from with- 
in is as real... as from without.’’ 

W.W.8. 
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Arkansas Institute 


An Institute on Social Action, spon- 
sored jointly by the Commission on 
Social Education and Action of the 
Arkansas Christian Missionary Society 
and the Department of Social Welfare 
was held at Fayetteville, Arkansas Octo- 
ber 23-24, under the chairmanship of 
J. Robert Moffett, pastor of the Fayette: 
ville church and chairman of the state 
commission. The institute is one of ten 
social action projects planned by the 
commission for 1951 - 1952. Fifteen 
churches were represented by 42 regis- 
tered delegates. a 

Participating in the program were 
Dr. Walter W. Sikes and Mrs. Ruth 
Estes Milner of the department staff, 
Dr. T. T. Swearingen, president of Wil 
liam Woods College, Lewis H. Deer, Jr., 
of Little Rock, President Jones of the 
University of Arkansas and five members 
of the faculty. Areas explored were The 
Basis of the Church’s Concern for the 
Social Order, Problems that Create 
Social Disorder, The Church’s Mission, 
What is the Function of Religion in the 
Community ?, How the Church Initiates 
and Carries on a Program of Social 
Education and Action, and Materials 
and Methods. 


Henderson . .(cont’d. from P. 1, Col. 1 


The League now has 600 members, 
with new members being recruited every 
day by volunteer representatives 
twelve communities in the county. Some 
have formed leagues of their own. 3 

Early in October the barn on the farm 
of Lee Williams, League president, was 
burned, and late in the month the new 
home of William G. Craig, an attorney 
active in the League, was the scene of 
another fire. William’s barn was burned 
down, while Craig’s house was not 
damaged because of the alertness of ¢ 
neighbor. The state fire marshall says 
both were deliberately set. The League 
has offered a reward for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
anyone ‘“‘attempting any felonious act 
against any member of the league.’’ 2 

On October 29, the Evansville Minis. 
terial Association announced a gift of 
$600 to the league from ‘“‘church people 
of Evansyille.”’ 3 


Refugees * « (Cont’d. from P. 3, Col. 2) 


Now they are in her home taking from 
her shoulders some of the heavy chores, 

During recent weeks Mrs. Milner hag 
placed families in Indiana, Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Washington, a total of 38 families since 
the ship docked on October’4. It was 
a terrific and nerve-wracking job, but it 
was done. However, there are still 62 
families to come. You can help by find- 
ing a sponsor in your community. Write 
to Mrs. Ruth Estes Milner, 222 South 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, J.A.¢. 


